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also rotate so as to deliver the pulp evenly. The buddies are from 12 to 18 feet in diameter.
These machines are not continuous in action, and after the deposit has accumulated to a depth of a few inches the operation is suspended and the deposit dug out. The " headings " or material on the upper 12 to 18 inches of the inclined surface are kept separate, and the staff near the bottom of the slope is called the " tailings." Round buddies are not adapted to obtain a finished product in one operation. The headings and tailings must, as a rule, be subjected to further treatment, and between them is a large quantity of material which differs little from the original ore. Thus handling and re-handling of the stuff is necessitated, and it is on this account that these machines are not now much used on gold ores. The principle on which they depend is favourable to the collection of slime, and the modern improved buddies are perhaps better adapted for fine ores than any other machines, except those employing a travelling belt. Modifications have been proposed to adapt these buddies to the treatment of gold ores by adding riffles containing mercury, and by other devices, but have not found much favour. One of the chief changes, which was proposed in the United States, is to keep the brushes and ore-spouts stationary, and to rotate the inclined bed.
Among concentrators with circular revolving beds, which were apparently suggested by the revolving buddle, may be mentioned Hendy's and Duncan's machines. These were formerly employed in California, but have given place to the vanners which are better adapted for saving slime.
Percussion Tables.—In these machines the work of keeping the pulp in a state of agitation, done by the rakes or brushes in the German and Cornish buddies described above, is effected by sudden blows or bumps imparted sideways or endways to the table. The table is made of wood or sheet metal, the surface being .either smooth or riffled.
End-bump tables are hung by chains or in some similar manner, so as to be capable of limited movement, and receive a number of blows delivered on the upper end. These blows are given by cams acting through rods, or else the table is pushed forward against the action of strong springs by cams on a revolving shaft, and then being suddenly released is thrown back violently by the springs against a fixed horizontal beam. The movement of the pulp depends on the inertia of the particles, which are thrown backward up the inclined table by the blow given to the table, the amount of movement varying with their mass, and depending, therefore, both on their size and density. The vibrations produced by the percussion also perform the work of the rakes in destroying the cohesion between the particles, and a stream of water washes them down. The result is that the larger and heavier particles may he made to travel up the table in the direction in which they are thrown by the blow, by regulating the quantity of water, while the smaller and lighter particles are carried down. These machines yield only two classes of material, heading and tailing. One such machine, the Gilpin County " Gilt-Edge Concentrator," was devised in Colorado, and soon displaced the blanket sluices at almost all the mills at Blackhawk. It consists (Fig. 124) essentially of a cast-iron or copper table, 7 feet long and 3 feet wide, divided into two equal sections by a 4-inch square bumping-beam. The table has raised edges, and its inclination is about 4 inches in 5J feet at its lower end, the remaining If feet at the head having a somewhat steeper grade. The table is hung by iron rods to an iron frame, the length of the rods being altered by screw-threads, so as to regulate the inclination to the requiredlnnjic<i(, Practice, voli., p. 09.
